magical power towards the aberrations of life, the dark passions
and their ensnarements. What frightful storehouses of human
wantonness are Shakspere's dramas or Dante's Divine Comedy I
The artist seeks out these things, for he knows that here are the
instructive entanglements, the profound mysteries, the exciting
movements that are as essential to him as stones to the builder.
But at the same time the artist is the most moral of men, for he
is full of sympathy for everyone and everything, and he yearns
for the higher development of humanity. Thus Wilde was in love
with sin while yet seeking only what was holy in his inner self,
rushing from one gratification to another and in his aims a pure
renunciatory ascetic.

And all this he poured out from his heart in The Picture of
Dorian Gray. This book had itself a history besides that of the
" picture " of which it treats; but its process of transformation
was reversed. It confronted the world on its first appearance with
an ugly repulsive grimace, and today it stands before us in com-
plete flawlessness and beauty. When this strange vision arose, it
was regarded as the work of a low-minded and vicious person, it
seemed the very gospel of the Devil. Today we know that it is a
gospel of purity, a deeply moral book, pulsating with the blood
of a consuming yearning for kindness which attacks vice more
sharply than a hundred abstention-sermons that are ignorant
of life.

Wilde's countryman and contemporary Shaw was also mis-
understood for a long time, and the misunderstanding exists to            *rony

this very day. Candida closes with Marchbanks's departure and
the embrace of husband and wife; but Shaw adds: " They em-
brace. But they do not know the secret in the poet's heart." Per-
haps the attitude of the general public to Shaw is similar to that
of the Morells to the poet Marchbanks. Perhaps Shaw has a secret
that he jealously guards, perhaps he is other than what he seems,
and, when the curtain falls, he goes softly away with a truth in
his heart that he alone knows.

It is always harmful for a poet to be placed from the first un-
der one rubric. For Shaw the label is: " cynic "; and the public is
accordingly apt to take all his plays as puzzles labelled under-
neath with: " Find the hidden irony/' Nevertheless, while it is of
course true that one of Shaw's poetical characteristics is irony,
that irony is not simple, but is a complex phenomenon, with at
least three roots.